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Dos Passos, John Midcentury 
Houghton, Mifflin. Feb. 27,1961. 496p. $5.95. (Ila) 


Possibly unwise find fault with author who 
has written more than twenty books. seems pointless 
criticize success. The inveterate followers John 
Dos Passos will probably read every word this long 

and maintain that every line significant. have 
also read every page the book but was duty rather 
the author’s objective the moment. fairness 
him one should immediately emphasize that Dos Passos 
apparently does not write with any fixed desire 
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obscure, has been done some writers who then 
became famous well obscure. However, through- 
out the book there are “Documentary” pages, the mean- 
ing which escaped this reviewer. Just sample, 
here part page 267: 
“Trapped elevator—it will profitable experience, 
one that will give you new perspective your own 
search and development program. Send your key technical 
people, the men directly responsible for product engineering. 
Air express gives sleepgun fast kid glove handling. 
Don’t let the low price fool you. new Venus.” 
have not followed the capitalization employed Mr. 
Dos Passos but the words are his and what their sig- 
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nificance may be, could not tell. They have dis- dissipated. While the counter-revolutionaries are 


coverable relation the following pages any other 
section the book. 

There are some “Profiles,” biographical sketches, the 
book and are told that some these have previously 
appeared such publications Esquire, True and the 
Reader’s Digest. These sketches are concerned with, 
among others, Walter Reuther, General Douglas Mac- 
Arthur, John Lewis, Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt, Sam 
Goldwyn and Robert Follette, Jr. Combined with 
these profiles there are four novellae scattered various 
sections throughout the book. There considerable 
material about labor unions, least part which 
seems critical because emphasizes the power 
wielded some unsavory labor leaders. this tend- 
ency least somewhat critical labor unions, the 
author decidedly unique and quite reckless. 


Much the writing reflective the thoughts the 
characters. Such sentences the following one are 
common and time become tiresome: “When get 
drunk enough I’ll give Precious (Precious was nick- 
name for man) poke the jaw was what kept 
telling myself.” This may great writing but not 
ready admit the moment. Incidentally the 
speaker that sentence was Blackie Bowman, whose 
exploits behalf the take many pages. The 
author seems times dislike both labor unions and 
capitalism. 

The publisher informs that, “looking back forty 
years writing, Dos Passos has thrown away the ac- 
cepted forms and has given picture—more than 
that reminder every sense—of age and 
scene.” Most readers are soon apt wish, they begin 
this book, that the author had not “thrown away the 
accepted forms” the novel. Had not done so, the 
result would have been much easier read. Young 
people probably would find this book uninteresting; 
any rate not meant for them. 


Paul Kiniery, Ph.D., 
Loyola University, 
Chicago, Illinois 


Sholokhov, Mikhail Harvest the Don 
Knopf. Feb. 20, 1961. 367p. $5.00. (IIb) 


Harvest the Don the fourth book cycle dealing 
with the transition the Don River Cossacks Com- 
munism. The first two novels, And Quiet Flows the 
Don and The Don Flows Down Sea, each entity 
its own right, belong together geographically, chrono- 
logically, and some overlapping characters. Sub- 
sequently published together under the title, The Quiet 
Don, these two were forceful, somewhat lusty, pictures 
the turbulent days the revolution and life the 
Cossacks during the years immediately afterward. The 
present novel which companion volume, the 
above sense, Seeds Tomorrow gives the reader 
picture the middle years, the early Thirties. 
not nearly forceful nor well done the first two 
were. 


The book starts off well and the reader has the feeling 
that presented with Russian author’s inter- 
pretation what might might not have happened 
counter-revolution isolated section around 
the Gremyachy Log Collective Farm. This idea soon 


ent throughout the book, and one them, 
Lukich Ostronov, actually manager the 
farm, the central theme the story the 
Siemion Davidov, who has been sent Gremyachy 
Log Chairman the farm. this small village his 
involvement with Lukeria Nagulnova, woman 
rather wicked ways, causes concern that will not 
able conduct his office properly. There also con. 
cern for him because Lukeria’s husband, from whom 
she separated, secretary the group and 
friend Davidov. Fortunately for Davidov, 
casts him off because his vacillating manner. She 
then takes with Timofei, counter-revolutionary 
brigand, who hiding the vicinity this, his home 
village. Makar, the husband lays trap for and kills 
Timofei and forces Lukeria leave the village. The 
rest the story the idyllic love Varia Kharlamova 
for Davidov, his final acceptance her girl 
whom would like married and the death 
Davidov when and Makar uncover the nest 
traitors the Soviet. That Ostronov starves his mother 
death for fear that she will give away his secrets 
seems unnecessary the plot, although does 
dramatize the dread that the counter-revolutionaries 
had government reprisal. 


This all the American reader need know the plot 
because, for him, the story will the one dealing with 
the feelings and emotions the various villagers they 
are portrayed their everyday living. This aspect 
well done and are the passages given over 
tion. One finds good variety peasant characters. 
The fat humorous cook the farm; the village dunce, 
who exhibits the chairman keen insight into 
man nature; the fumbling old character who the butt 
all jokes and who victimized, his mind, bya 
domineering wife are all well delineated. me, the 
characterization the everyday, down-to-earth person, 
suffering mind and conscience from the overthrow 
existing standards and customs was most impressive. 
The humor sometimes little salty, but never the 
point where would considered offensive. far 
this reviewer able judge, this picturization the 
only value that the American reader will derive from 


this book. 


The translator, Stevens, not the one who trans- 
lated the other three books and does something 
little odd. Once while one the peasants makes 
speech full glaring mistakes grammar. The 
question that came mind was whether not Sholo- 
kov had written dialect the original and Stevens 
had presented the English analogs mistakes Rus- 
sian grammar. This technique makes the book little 
less stilted than translated book usually is. One finds, 
however, the Russian habit using first and last names 
and diminutives random. Keeping the characters 
straight problem. 

literary footnote the embroilment that has been 
stirred literary circles because this book. The 
Western opinion that the ending the book was 
changed Sholokov sop the Kremlin after 
the stir created Doctor Zhivago. The speculation 
that the original ending Davidov, unjustly arrested, 
committed suicide prison. This opinion support 
many extenuating factors, the chief which that 
the book began serialize Pravda 1955 and the 
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chapter suddenly disappeared and was not printed 
February 12, 1960. Sholokov now golden boy 
Russia. has been awarded the Lenin Prize for 
Literature and had the honor accompanying Krush- 
chev the United States. 

Edward Bartley, 

University Scranton 


Greene, Graham Burnt-Out Case 
Viking. Feb. 17,1961. 248p. $3.95. 
(Book-of-the-Month Club Choice—March 


This latest novel Graham Greene will delight his 
followers and probably disappoint his critics, for 
story compellingly told, but also tale that seems 
twice told. Its theme seems that once the 
virtue faith lost, ever recovered; nor 
there any substitute for that virtue satisfy the 
hunger the human heart. Mr. Greene his fore- 
word explains that this work “an attempt give 
dramatic expression various types belief, half- 
belief and non-belief, the kind setting, removed 
from politics and household preoccupations, 
where such differences are felt acutely and find ex- 

There also discerned this novel, some 
advance reviews noted, considerable symbolism and 
parabolic application. The setting leproserie 
the Congo, locale remote that one wonders how 
anyone could have ever reached it, particularly Cau- 
casians. But staffed community religious 
and women; its physician agnostic 
atheist; its patients poor, ignorant, benighted blacks, 
various stages the ravaging disease which has been 
their doom. This microcosm perhaps our modern 
world: diseased, defeated and hopeless, overgrown with 
strangling vegetation which makes existence quite 
struggle. 

Into this world comes Querry, the exemplar non- 
belief, once internationally renowned architect, who 
hopes live out his life away from world which 
him. becomes friendly with Doctor Colin, 
the physician, and finally finds some interest life 
designing and building crude additions the inade- 
quate hospital. tolerated the religious com- 
munity and attains some peace mind. But there 
also intrudes upon his self-exile married couple, the 
Ryckers, who live some distance from the leproserie. 
Rycker middle-aged, ex-seminarian, with ex- 
ceptional consciousness the doctrines the Church 
and arrogant urge discuss them. His wife, Marie, 
sort child-bride, inwardly rebelling being 
colon. 

innocent association between Querry and Marie 
hotel drives Rycker murder Querry. parable 
intended, apparently rampant belief will destroy de- 
tached unbelief, and half-belief alone will survive, for 
this novel might described clinical study 
belief. 

But there much desired this analysis, for 
though Rycker’s belief bigoted and perhaps barbarous, 
character seems have any vital faith. The reli- 
gious they are delineated, live humdrum lives, never 
the grandeur the faith which should 
Rycker, despite all his knowledge theology 
and his proneness discuss it, ostensibly has only 
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theoretical interest faith; otherwise difficult 
account for his homicidal violence. His wife, although 
given prayer, seems have comprehension what- 
soever what means Catholic. The natives 
are sexually promiscuous, confusing their ancient tribal 
religions with Catholicity, and apparently encouraged 
the missionaries. Actually, although all the 
principal characters have been are Catholics, there 
not one them who representative Catholic. 
The story deftly told, though, even with being 
weighted with philosophizing. The exotic world the 
leproserie and the surrounding jungle made quite 
immediate. The characters are palpably wrought. The 
magic Mr. Greene’s graphic style still prevails. But 
thenarrative echoes what has done before, for one 
constantly reminded The Heart the Matter, 
The End the Affair and The Potting Mr. 
Greene, other words, has not said anything has 
not said before, although does still say arrestingly. 
apologizes his foreword for not providing better 
book. might have been more apt had excused 
himself for not providing newer book. 

Brendan Larnen, O.P., 

The Holy Name Journal, 

New York, New York 


Rooke, Daphne Lover for Estelle 
Houghton, Mifflin. Feb. 24,1961. $3.50. (IIb) 


The Kramer family were Boer settlers, proud and poor, 
who struggled raise mealies and cotton the arid 
South African veld. Daphne Rooke uses her nar- 
rator this sensitive and violent novel, Caroline, 18- 
year-old Kramer daughter, level-headed, matter-of- 
fact young girl who not blinded her own affairs 
the heart that she loses her concern for the prob- 
lems her family and neighbors. Problems are not 
lacking. Mama Kramer, despite her talent for making 
home the wilderness, hated Zululand with its “pale 
fever trees that stood like ghosts along the river banks,” 
its dangerous mountains, its cobras, its lions roaring 
the night. Alwyn, Caroline’s brother, was terrified 
poverty, contemptuous his father’s honesty, impa- 
tient with weakness. Estelle, Caroline’s 20-year-old 
sister, was fat, placid, undemanding, unusual not re- 
tarded. Interwoven with the destinies the Kramer 
family were those their wealthy neighbors, Madeleine 
Foley, impetuous, violent, beautiful, probably nympho- 
maniac, and her jealous, alcoholic husband. That 
Madeleine Foley would create havoc wherever she went 
wes expected. That the gentle and yielding Estelle 
should conceive passionate and ruthless love for Julien 
Foley one could have foreseen. this unlikely 
love between the sophisticated Foley and the simple 
Estelle which acts catalyst for the inexorable vio- 
lence which builds this novel like Greek tragedy. 
Despite her melodramatic plot, Daphne Rooke’s char- 
acters are etched sharp and clear, that one feels she 
revealing slice life immediate and profound 
that its meaning not definable. 

may that Daphne Rooke only trying say 
her readers, “this what life like beloved 
South African wilderness,” “lush green the summer, 
and tawny the winter, the colour lion’s pelt,” 
with the Zulus still wearing skins, giraffes fleeing 
through the veld the sound train, herds 
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wilde-beest and zebras mingling with the settlers’ cattle. 
one point the novel Caroline tells “The thorn 
veld was like park, with flat-topped trees scattered 
over the grassy plain far the mountain slopes. Here 
—the mountains emerged, soft, pure velvet, and 
there were huge wild fig trees making shade and those 
strange fever trees touching the monotonous green with 
yellowish fronds.” Miss Rooke introduces equally 
graphic descriptions the terrible heat, the burning 
drought, the desolation frontier outpost with its 
thatch and tin buildings, its faded sign over the general 
store, “Thafeni Store—Coffins for Sale.” There are 
colorful pictures Zulu wedding, grim dance 
attended all the white 


Reading Daphne Rooke’s latest novel, one wonders 
again why much the writing out Africa heart- 
breakingly lovely. Can that the strangeness 
the country and the life provide for distance that 
lends enchantment? 


Genevieve Casey, 
Detroit, Michigan 


Herr, Paul Journey Not End 
Bernard Geis Associates. Feb. 15, 1961. 250p. $3.95. (III) 


The dust-jacket refers Journey Not End “the 
story one man who survives the horrors Belsen 
and sets out alone painfully personal search for the 
abiding values that define our humanity.” Surprisingly 
enough, the dust-jacket describes its book quite accur- 
ately. For the book does tell search and 
search for human values that, with moments nar- 
rative power and passionate personal reflection, four- 
letter words and all. 


first, the hero carries with him the darkness his 
nightmarish experience the concentration camp. 
first too, seems bent rivalling Celine’s Journey 
the End Night hammering out another monument 
misanthropy. However, goes from Belsen 
Paris the Caribbean, discovers that can 
think and feel freely again, above all, finds that 
can write about himself, thin ray light falls 
therapeutically part the putrescence that festers 
his private night. 


allows himself learn again about people. 
writing heals the mind does copulation with various 
women heal his body. For some these women 
discovers respect and for one falls love. Though 
for that, has abandon her too, order save 
both her his own. 

Journey Not End does indeed start out pain- 
fully search for the abiding values that define 
our humanity.” the novel does not find 
define those values. the end the book, the journey 
still going fruitlessly on. fact, life’s only meaning 
seems come from the courage continue the search 
despite lurking priori postulate that all meaning- 
less. This Sartrian existentialism its deepest in- 
volvement (Sartre would have said “engagement’’) 
with the absurd. 

The Sartrian hero—and Journey’s hero nothing not 
Sartre’s—strips life goal and direction before even 
begins. His struggle not one surpass himself, 
reaching upward realize the noble (one dares not say 
“divine”) that man. rather all-out effort 


taking place within the narrow walls the ego, kee 
himself from being dragged down the level 
Therein can found the constant preoccupation 


the protagonist. says: 


human, and although have taken your life have not 
your humanity. But this without passion, because 
order, because your Number your Category, 


become things. 


absurd society one becomes either thing 


criminal. 


long Organized Terror exists any State, all 
States that resist Its own terms only (author’s italics) 
will tend adopt more and more Its dehumanizing tech. 
niques social engineering, and thus day day come 


resemble more closely that which they strive against. 


The irony inherent the last sentence most aptly 
those whose very search for human values 
their existence because the searchers have made 
selves apostles the absurd. Mauriac put perfectly 
“The despair modern man bom 
his belief the absurdity the world—his 
and also similarly his addiction myths substitution, 


when said: 


the last analysis, the sense the absurd that 
makes man inhuman.” 


There talent this writing. Let hope flowers, 


Fordham University 


Davis, Christopher First Family 
Coward-McCann. Feb. 1961. 253p. $3.95. (Ila) 


With interracial questions major current interest, 
there obvious timeliness this story about what 
happens when Negro family moves into white 
munity small, privately owned homes. But his 
Preface author Christopher Davis warns that his novel 
“is about people, not about integration.” And his 
fest determination avoid character stereotypes pro- 
duces unusually provocative commentary the 
larger social issues involved. 

His McKinleys, the Negro newcomers, are quite 
some. The father, Craig, quiet-spoken, temperate 
man Classics professor the University. The aunt, 
Virginia, his less educated sister, content cook and 
keep house unassumingly but resists stoutly any attempt 
make her change her old-fashioned ways. 

The novel centers, however, McKinley’s wife and 
son. Brilliant, energetic and aggressive, Rachel the 
wealthy heiress successful Chicago doctor and his 
second wife, lawyer. Very much aware the neigh- 
borhood’s hostility, Rachel welcomes the role 
and starts her own door-to-door campaign deter older 
residents from rushing sell their houses. 


Twelve-year-old Scotty, tall and thin, has genius-level 
dangerous heart condition, and all his 
impatience, restlessness and lack tolerance for 
pidity. For time Scotty enjoys, patronizing boyish 
way, the companionship amiable Kate Charles, teen- 
aged daughter the liberal couple next door. But then 
the precocious youngster becomes aware deeper emo- 
tions stirring. And this tentative groping for 
adult relationship that completes the family’s already 
desperate isolation and his own tragic death. 

Except for the assertively tolerant Charles pair, whose 
sense brotherhood does not really very deep, the 
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white denizens Courtland Park are but sketchily 
drawn. But the damning impression conveyed that 
group they simply don’t care who what the 
McKinleys are, regarding them solely threats 
property values. These civilized folk throw bombs 
and break windows. They just coldly ignore poor 
Rachel’s attempt reason with them and panic 
keep putting those humiliating “For Sale” signs 
lawn after lawn. 
sure, evident that proud, blunt, relentless 
Rachel and her sickly, unstable son would, regardless 
their group, have personal adjustment problems. 
the disastrous adolescent romance Scotty and 
Kate would probably have been almost unfortunate 
had the bright, sensitive, spoiled boy been from the 
same background Kate. This, course, somewhat 
weakens the direct indictment racial prejudice. But 
the author insists that people individuals, 
The fact that scrupulously avoiding the trite deline- 
ation,First Family times place belligerent 
emphasis upon the atypical, hypertensive, even unlov- 
able personality. But thus points the more subtly 
how “gentlemanly” non-violent prejudice aggravates or- 
dinary anxieties, multiplies day-to-day pressures, under- 
mines casual friendships, and forces life increasingly 
out focus. And this insight that makes Mr. 
Davis’s novel stimulating contemporary study. 

Joan Thellusson Nourse, Ph.D., 

Seton Hall University 


Miller, Merle Gay and Melancholy Sound 
Sloane. Feb. 20, 1961. 583p. 


the age thirty-seven, Joshua Bland, ex-child 
prodigy, ex-theatrical producer, ex-husband, and ex-just 
about anything else you might happen think of, has 
“had Determined take his useless life, de- 
cides postpone suicide until tells his past life 
the world, through the medium tape recorder. 
Then, through series flashbacks, are taken his 
childhood, his precocious youth, his first flashes suc- 
cess, his disastrous marital experiences; and the 
present again when life itself has lost its meaning for 
him. 

all sounds rather dreadful and is; but dreadful only 
the sense that the novelist has succeeded admirably, 
(almost too well indeed), evoking frightening world 
sham, irresponsibility, grasping for status, 
complete amorality. For Joshua Bland there can 
but one way out, for the victim code whichi 
has contributed nothing him but the realization that 
the sweet smell success soon becomes the rotten 
stench failure. There nothing the hero about 
Joshua Bland; rather the anti-hero, the com- 
plete “slob” modern fiction. Incapable making 
choice, with seemingly ability distinguish between 
good and evil, with spiritual motivation whatever, 
suicide provides for the Joshua Blands completely sat- 
isfactory answer. 

Unless misread the novel very badly, Mr. Miller in- 
tends frighten through savage portrait not 
There humor Gay and Melancholy Sound; but 
the melancholy far outweighs the gay, one imagines 
the author intended. What humor find slick, 
clever, and, always, rather consciously sophisticated. 
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The note sophistication sustained what seemed 
this reviewer inordinate number quota- 
tions, from the best people, course: Conrad, Emily 
Bronté, Forster, Emerson, et. al. 

serious, damning indictment much that wrong 
with the world which live, Gay and Melan- 
choly Sound deserves the attention discriminating 
adults; but loaded with much the vulgarity and 
poor taste which seem inseparable from the modern 


American novel. 
Stephen Ryan, Ph.D., 
University Scranton 


Vercors Paths Love 
Putnam. Feb. 16,1961. 220p. $4.00. (IIb) 


Vercors the pseudonym Jean Bruller and Paths 
Love the pseudonym this book which reality 
two unconnected novelettes. The stories are similar: 
each there sexually oriented skeleton family 
closet which the reader together with the narrator 
slowly discovers. the first story, “December Free- 
dom,” the secret the strange passion which unites 
grandmother, mother, and daughter the love they 
share for the mother’s husband. The matter might 
have gone undetected had not the mother gone mad 
under the tension. The narrator here young, inno- 
cent lad who loves the daughter. through his eyes 
the reader witnesses the unfolding the moral horror 
within the family the girl thinks loves. The 
only feature that spares this work from condemnation 
the absence any direct portrayal vice. Reference 
crime there plenty, but the telling always 
filtered through the mind the daughter, her complai- 
sant husband, the grandmother. Even the double 
suicide the end dismissed half-sentence. Never 
are seriously engaged with the characters the 
story. times they are repellingly fascinating, like 
poisonous snakes cage. Rarely, however, they 
ever seem like people and our interest them never 
grows beyond mild wonder. 

The second tale, “Monsieur Prousthe,” relates the plight 
old man obsessed with passion for thrusting 
gold pin into the bodies young, and willing 
girls. This too state long undetected which finally 
brings the family the obsessed social ruin. What 
all adds difficult for this reviewer imagine, 
save that the Paths Love are twisting and pathologi- 
cal. The title is, course, ironical. There little love 
here any accepted sense the word. Innocent affec- 
tion condescendingly patted the head the great 
beasts lust grow fat the flesh the innocent. 


The author’s prose style immaculate and serves 
impale these hapless creatures and mount them for 
butterflies collection. The translation from the 
French Rita Barisse fluent, idiomatic, and economi- 
cal. seems shame much went into such subject 


matter. 
Stephen Laut, 
Wheeling College 
Spark, Muriel The Bachelors 


Lippincott. Mar. 219p. $3.95. (III) 


Character delineation one the best assets The 
Bachelors. Ronny Bridges, epileptic bachelor well 
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drawn. has learned live with his affliction rather 
than succumb it. nurtures his intellect and 
manages reach professional status among his asso- 
ciates. His moral standards, comparison with those 
his friends, are not much worse nor much better than 
theirs. Matthew Finch the handsome bachelor, 
slave sex and every pretty not-so-pretty wench 
who willing bed with him. Doctor Mike 
Garland and Father Socket are homosexuals posing 
clairvoyant and minister the cloth, devoted the 
recitation poetry, psychoanalysis, seances, pimping 
and worse. Tim nephew Mrs. Marlene Cooper, 
widow. clings her the hope that some 
day she will leave him her estate. takes part the 
phony seances merely please her. Walter Prett 
pompous, stuffed shirt who loudly proclaims his superi- 
ority over the bourgeois types with whom must con- 
stantly deal. ranting and feminine characteristics 
are sharply portrayed few telling pages. 


The women The Bachelors are not exactly great 
ladies but their good qualities contrast sharply, times, 
with the defects the bachelors who become deeply 
involved with them. 


Mr. Patrick Seton the sinister character, the villain 
the story who finally exposed forger, sycophant, 
seducer women. His eventual conviction court 
prevents him from murdering Alice, lady whom 
has seduced and left with child. 


These characters and more move swiftly about the 
story, which rarely pauses. The plot good one with 
enough ramifications and interesting courtroom de- 
nouement which seals Mr. Seton’s fate. Alice 
thrown into Matthew’s arms who loves her. exposes 
The Inner Circle seance group ridiculous fraud 
contrived Mr. Seton and abetted gullible women, 
such Mrs. Marlene Cooper and Mrs. Freda Flower. 


land, perhaps, everywhere the world, The Bache- 
lors arouses sort pity for some, revulsion for others, 
and just plain indifference the emptiness revealed 
their routine lives. 

Colimore, 

Loyola College, 

Baltimore, Maryland 


Morrison, Gerry Unvexed the Sea 
St. Martin’s. Feb. 466p. $5.95. (IIb) 

The title this novel comes from phrase Lincoln 
letter which described the Mississippi River’s flow after 
the fall Vicksburg. The book concerns itself with the 
Vicksburg campaign seen through the eyes “or- 
dinary men and women” (blurb jacket). These 
“ordinary” people are beautiful mullato slave-prosti- 
tutes, brothel-keeper, her weakling son and her “girls,” 
Yankee spies and deserters, fair and charming southern 
aristocrats, homosexual actors, and nymphomanic young 
Vicksburgians. 

With one exception, none the soldiers the book 
wants fight. All are cowards battle, constantly 
contemplate desertion, and usually manage over 
the hill before long. The characters move from Vicks- 
burg Jackson and back and forth across the Missis- 
sippi even during the siege. Grant’s lines were 
porous this book implies, only Pemberton’s stupidity 
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and inaction prevented the escape his entire 
When finally Pemberton’s army surrenders, comes 
surprise that they are tattered and starved. The book 
has led the reader believe that the siege was joke, 
the bombardment rather bore, and Yankee 
huge comparison the slight Confederate losses, 


The point-of-view the novel constantly shifts from 
the grand scale war Grant, Sherman, and Pemberton, 
the level the Yankee spy who falls love with the 
wealthy Southern girl maps Confederate defenses, 
Theirs the main story, telling the heartlessness 
war and the need for understanding and reconciliation, 
They ride off into the sunset the end the book, 
after the hero has resigned his commission with 
“Cump” Sherman’s blessing. And this the summer 
1863! 


Most the Gone With the Wind cliches are here: the 
faithful colored mammy, the helpless Southern belle, 
the beau-crazy girls the military ball, the effete aristo. 
crats who become tigers battle, the broken old father, 
overwhelmed the burdens the war,—all are pres 
ent. However, there are some original touches: the 
simple farm boy who loses his mind under the threat 
mutilation, the Yankee cotton speculator who 
chases carloads cotton and mullato wife within the 
doomed city, the wounded officer who buys his way 
the operating table only felled stray bullet 
rides train home. 

The many detailed scenes disrobing, fornication, 
adultery, and physical degradation make the 
intentions suspect. Was intending write the 
doomed “Gibraltar the South” this Kinsey 
report Western Mississippi 1863? you want 
the campaign and siege Vicksburg, you 
will get some the details here. But the book’s pri- 
mary interest but shouldn’t six dol- 
lars buy lot more, even entertainment? 


Stephen Laut, 


Slimming, John Silence 
Harper. Feb. 172p. $3.50. (1) 

Cyril Barnes now knows was mistake have sent 
Peter Lance into the jungle. But the fact remains, Peter 
Lance the head his police patrol somewhere out 
there between two converging Communist terrorist com- 
panies. send other police units would risk ac- 
cidental clash with Lance’s band. Not send 
auxiliaries lose the chance breaking im- 
portant bandit rendezvous. either case Lance would 
have been better off have remained London—even 
with wife who wouldn’t give him divorce 
his Eurasian sweetheart triangle extraneous the 
plot have almost influence moral evalua- 
tion the book). Lance’s chances grow slimmer 
Barnes’ chances getting the coveted promotion; 
this latter borders the tragic assistant superintend- 
ent Barnes’ estimation. Something has done. 

the strategy begins take form page seventy-four 
172 page book (Pentagon style?), the story begins. 
Episodic exposition thus accounts for one third the 
novel. The scene constantly switching from various 
parts the jungle the police station, local club, 
hospital, rubber plantations, outlying roads etc., without 
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confusing. Poorly defined characters add the confu- 
supposedly new character may turn out 
mentioned one two scene switches before. 
always embarrassing introduced someone 
you’re supposed know already from previous intro- 
ductions. 


Peter Lance the hero main character, inter- 
esting note that not only lost the jungle, but 
lost also the reader for sixty-one pages rather 
crucial part the story. Structure and characterization 
are the author’s strongest weaknesses. The author’s 
greatest ability lies his acute observation details 
that make scene live. single curled brown leaf 
blown along the stone corridor, scratching against 
the square makes the hospital “real” more than 
pages description. blind eye “gray and cloudy, the 
color unfresh fish” depict minor character better 
than paragraphs dealing with major characters. The 
the treetops the moonlight looking like 
“black lace hanging transparent gauze” take the 
reader out his easy chair and puts him into the jungle 
for the first time. 

effort help Lance, his best friend, Michael Par- 
ambushes the smaller party the Communists. 
Lance dies the jungle rather heroically but, ironically, 
the result Parish’s maneuver. 


Mel Doyle, O.F.M., 
Quincy College, 
Quincy, 


Slaughter, Frank 

Doubleday. Feb. 286p. $3.95. 
August day 1965, tramp steamer, just 
docked from the Cameroons, liberates through her cap- 
tain and her rodent carriers Xenopsylla cheopis the 
microorganisms bubonic plague upon unsuspecting 
New York City. Over period several days Pasteu- 
rella pestis, the microbial cause plague spreads un- 
suspected infected fleas are transferred even the 
most unlikely persons. the same time New York 
infected with virus another sort, organized juvenile 
banditry and violence, and Inspector Pete Dalton, as- 
signed investigate Mayor Newman, feels that this 
really subversive activity, engineered enemy 
power, but whose leaders cannot discover. 


Then the vigilant eye Eric Stowe, international epi- 
loan Manhattan Central Hospital 
from WHO, detected the disease and marshalled the 
efforts all the health agencies against it. Essential 
personnel are given vaccine antisera and plan 
seal off New York and then give massive doses sulfa- 
merazine all inhabitants initiated. Working with 
Eric are Mayor Newman, Seldon Grove, administrator 
the hospital, Bob Trent, chief surgery, Eve Bron- 
son, surgical nurse, Pete Dalton, and host others. 
The success control efforts threatened massive 
violence, but this too controlled and the juvenile 
gangs are broken Eric and Eve finally discover the 
agent provocateur one Charles Tully, hospital social 

This really lush melodrama the type usually en- 
countered pulp magazines with real live hero who 
overcomes the evil villains the best traditions this 
genre. Literarily has little merit; its significance 
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less. One fascinated the number typographical 
errors, charitably including the use “forcep” 
singular forceps. One might call this escape reading, 
but one would also question whether worthwhile 
escaping anything for this. Because the treatment, 
the book not suitable for adolescents. 


L.N. Wolf, Ph.D. 


Mason, van Wyck Manila Galleon 
Little, Brown. Feb. 495p. $5.95. (Ila) 


For once this reviewer finds himself agreement with 
book-jacket blurb, the one which describes this novel 
superlative tale the sea based the famous 
voyage George Anson” which circumnavigated 
the world, leaving Portsmouth September 18, 1740, 
and returning that port June 10, 1774, after 
peril-laden voyage where disease, disaster and death 
were the best known members the crew. the 
more than two thousand who set forth only about two 
hundred returned. The story, and rousing yarn is, 
told the persons Anson and various members, 
officers and men, the expedition, fewer than eight 
whose officers later became admirals. 


The early chapters deal with the preparation the 
expedition which was harass the Spaniards the 
Pacific and, possible, take the Manila Galleon, “the 
Prize all the Oceans.” Disintegrating ships, rotten 
provisions and rottener crewmen were the instruments 
given George Anson while admiralty contractors 
waxed fat the graft from the costs. rather paltry 
ship the line, Centurion, was his flagship; smaller 
ships, the Gloucester, the Severn, the Pearl, the Anna, 
the Tryall and the Wager made the squadron. Of- 
ficers were young untried overage grade; the 
crew consisted some few sailors, large numbers 
impressed men, liberated criminals and superannuated 
pensioners. was only the utter determination 
George Anson and his ambition achieve that let him 
put sea all with these broken reeds. 

Relatively uneventful was the voyage across the Atlantic 
and down the east coast South America; there were 
storms and disablings and disease; the fleet was dis- 
persed and provisions well water ran short; the 
expedition did not move smoothly; seemed 
haunted the curse aged Army captain who died 
its outset. But was rounding the Horn that 
disaster really struck when for months they sought 
passage only driven back again and again and 
when they did win through finding themselves far south 
and west the continent. There the Wager and Anna 
were lost; the Severn and Pearl turned back Eng- 
land; only the Tryall, the Gloucester and Centurion 
were left carry on. Eventually only the Centurion 
remained the others were lost while making their 
way the West Coast. Taking occasional prizes and 
sacking Spanish town, the expedition cruised for al- 
most year the Spanish seas, only miss the Aca- 
pulco Galleon, she was called when leaving Mexico 
for the Philipines. Then wandering through the un- 
charted areas the Pacific, the Centurion, disabled 
and with dying crew, came Tinian for months 
recuperation and refitting. Thence they arrived Can- 
ton where Anson made shift refit over the opposition 
European merchants, Portuguese officials and Chinese 
authorities. Sneaking into the Philippines, they took 
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“the Prize All the Oceans” and returned for brief 
stay Canton from whence they crossed the China 
Sea, the Indian Ocean, rounded Good Hope and back 
England. 


The stories individual incidents are much too long 
recount here and the author’s facility weaving 
many diverse elements into gripping story only 
marvelled at. There are many characters deserving 
mention and all them are well done, but the out- 
standing and central personage Commodore George 
Anson whose character and determination were the 
major forces keeping the expedition alive. Mr. 
Mason has done excellent job telling this story, 
tale adventure, which, because some brutality 
and sex, should restricted adult readers whom 
can 


Godden, Jan Winter’s Tale 
Knopf. Feb. 17, 1961. 275 $3.95. (IV) 


The eternal triangle fiction undergoes another varia- 
girl who goes out her way sleep with 45-year-old 
man. She doesn’t along with the idea that dog 
should the same room. doesn’t take his 
cup tea young actress who comes unannounced 
his writing hideout, but goes along with the idea 
that dog man’s best friend. But must never un- 
derestimate the power woman—The dog gets 
kicked out. the end the story, the dog knocked 
off, but the middle-aged author and the ingenuous ac- 
tress not live happily ever after, because real man 
has more affection for dog than has for bitch. 


Jerome, with white silk scarf round his neck and wear- 
ing dark blue dressing gown over his flannel trousers, 
perfect role for Francis Bushman. also wears 
ancient fur-lined slippers and his favorite green socks, 
old faun trousers, and dark brown velvet smoking- 
jacket. Una, driving through snow and night, 
near her man, (but who just can’t stand jealous dogs), 
played perfectly Beverly Bayne. She delectable 
the firelight, “pink-and-white and sweet and warm, 
good enough eat, just the thing for cold night like 
this.” another scene she wears white wool dressing- 
gown. The dog, course, Rin Tin Tin. 


But, don’t away. There manservant, Peter, ably 
played Tully Marshall, who just jealous any- 
one’s coming between his master and the dog Una 
the dog’s coming between her and Jerome. Una 
goes one step further. She pales the sight Peter 
who has disformed face. 

The highest power the unknown quantity square, 
what known quadratic equation. And what 
thought was eternal triangle turns into temporary 
square, novel viewpoint contemporary fiction: man, 
girl, dog, another man. The pattern followed 
future novelists, with inevitable variations, set: man 
has dog; man and dog meet girl; man does not really 
love girl, another man meets girl; man hates girl, an- 
other man hates girl; another man hates man; man loses 
dog, girl, and another man. 

According the author, who elder sister novel- 
ist Rumer Godden, the man and the girl spend much 
time bed, “forced know the pure unadulterated 
essence love.” The reader may wonder what school 


morality Miss Godden attended and the calibre 
instruction offered there. But, waving aside Miss God. 
den’s ideas love, there much said for her 
appreciation for orchids, which appear the 
frequently that they must symbol something, 
maybe quadratic equations? Her guided tour through 
greenhouse experience involving considerable 
suspense, because the reader hopes that somebody, any. 
body, will murdered, and then nothing happens. The 
perfect Hitchcock touch! 

Nothing much does happen except for Rin Tin 
taking good snap out Beverly Bayne’s arm. 
had aimed her tongue, the reader might have reveled 

Classification does not mean, here, that the book 
dirty. not recommended any reader because 
Miss Godden not only amoral but she crashing 


bore. 
Arthur MacGillivray, 
Boston College, 


Chestnut Hill, Massachusetts 


McKeown, Martha Ferguson Mountains Ahead 
Putnam. Feb. 448p. $4.95. 

all pioneer novels, those seeking recreate 
migrant atmosphere must tax author’s resources most 
heavily. Here Mountains Ahead have entire 
community enduring months the Oregon Trail, ex- 
periencing the flux life and death against 
shifting background. Could any hastily contrived 
novel stand the Mrs. McKeown 
cut above mere competence her writing. Moreover, 
the descendant frontiersmen herself, and the 
thor three biographical works about pioneer uncle, 
she comes her empathy naturally. 

Harmony’s man Rod but fraction the Harrow 
clan that Harmony married into before leaving her in- 
dulgent parents and comfortable surroundings back 
Indiana. She has her Conestoga wagon, and more 
impedimenta than anyone else the trail, for initial 
comfort. But she has her trials, too, sharing her young 
husband with his uncouth Kentucky kinfolk, and sur- 
rendering her privacy the coarse proximities Joe 
Gates, their laconic unwashed guide, for instance—and 
Gran Harrow, Rod’s crippled but salty old grandmother. 
Gran the raucous and picaresque survivor even 
tougher times, and Gran takes dim view Harmony’s 
persnickety ways. Harmony, who early abandons 
her hope persuading Rod back with her In- 
diana, might well stop looking for the right romantic 
moment tell him she’s expecting. The minute Gran 
has maximum audience she cuts loose Harmony 
with seen a-pukin’ that chamber pot. Ketched, 
ain’t ye?” 

Well, Harmony may start out spoiled and rebellious, 
but she has her own courage and durability, too. And 
the trail hardens her physically, her judgments mel- 
low and her attraction Rod’s people grows. Imagine 
almost three thousand miles jolting over mountain 
and plain, losing wagons (including the Conestoga) and 
precious heirlooms, yielding lives Indians and 
rampaging rivers, existing bitter fare—and insisting 
the amenities the whole way! Gran turns out 
handy nurse and midwife with inarticulate 
ciation pluck, and she and Harmony end quite well 
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contented with each other. Meanwhile whole com- 
munity people, young and old, heroic and rascally, 
begin take real meaning for Harmony—and for 
the reader. 

“Around them,” writes the author day the 
plains, the empty land, stripped and bare 
gnawed bone.” There much Mrs. McKeown’s 
descriptive prose match the austerity the land. 
But the prose the characters, burdened with pro- 
fanity and with the un-selfconscious blasphemies that 
are rarely malicious literal intent, often 
baroque the country bare. Talkative and taciturn 
spells, humane the exigencies the trek al- 
lowed, sweating and rough-joking their way onwards, 


these people with whom few would feel com- 


fortable today did have their artistic triumph: accept- 
ing great cost the challenge the Oregon Trail, they 
reached their desired destination. 


Charles Gros, 
St. Paul, Minnesota 


Sollitoe, Alan The General 
Knopt. Jan. 23,1961. 189p. $3.00. (Ila) 


Novelist Alan Sillitoe’s brief tale told against back- 
ground total war. Although the combatants are not 
clearly identified the reader will quickly recognize the 
Enemy. The Gorshek soldiers are not even barbarians 
who kill for pleasure but mere automatons who kill 
compulsively and mechanically that their own officers 


scarcely restrain them. Accordingly, they take 


prisoners. When train load musicians sent 
entertain the anti-Gorshek army blunders into the Gor- 
shek camp, they barely escape instant death. But the 
Gorshek commander (the General the title) intrigued 
the idea having entire symphony orchestra, 
complete with instruments, his disposal, delays the 
execution and imprisons the ninety-three men barn. 
The General is, course, prime example the Gor- 
shek ethos. Music and all cultural pursuits are banned 
hindering the Gorshek program world domina- 
tion. But the presence the musicians calls mem- 
ories his youth when took bourgeois delight 
concerts and the theatre. Ignoring order from Head- 
quarters dispatch the prisoners immediately, ar- 
ranges for concert which attends with his staff 
officers. The General profoundly moved the 
performance the Tchaikovsky Sixth Symphony (the 
Pathetique) that resolves save the orchestra 
any cost. the end permits them escape 
their own lines. consequence the General 
stripped his rank and sentenced, not death, but 
life hard labor. 

This seems going great lengths demonstrate 
that “music has charms sooth savage breast.” And, 
indeed, the story viewed bare outline veers danger- 
ously close the absurd. However, author Sillitoe 
manages the affair the General very creditably. The 
essential conflict between the new order and the old 
order, these being represented the General and 
Evart, the leader the orchestra. Their brief debates 
the subject war are not conclusive, serve only 
point the hopelessness the situation. The General 
declares that war “an expression timeless atavism; 
the boils man’s nature feel the occasional necessity 
suppuration. both fighters, drumming our 
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troops into battle opposite poles, both trying con- 
quer the world our different ways. And because our 
ways are different and our music such great distances 
apart, one must go.” the General who goes, 
but even defeat and disgrace achieves kind 
happiness. may conclude then from Mr, Sillitoe’s 
parable that the life the spirit cannot abolished 
entirely suppressed, and that the power art .to 
move noble action force reckoned with. 

James McDonough, 

St. John College, 


Cleveland, Ohio 
Schirmbeck, Heinrich Thine Eye Offend Thee 


Simon and Schuster. Feb. 15, 1961. 405p. $5.95. (IIb) 


This will disturbing novel for many readers. The 
author employs his considerable knowledge physics, 
philosophy, psychiatry, mathematics, cybernetics, some 
types painting, sociology, natural history, and dancing 
create atmosphere mystery and sinister design 
that bodes ill for the future humanity. The theme 
somewhat the same Lewis’ Abolition Man, 
except that Mr. Schirmbeck seems believe the means 
are already hand and that there are men evil enough 
already plotting the extermination human be- 
ings know them. But instead ofappealing 
objective standards, appears also believe some 
sort higher subjective morality which people like 
the Rosenbergs, (called Rosenbluth the novel), 
would seers and martyrs. any rate, man worthy 
living the modern world can longer take refuge 
our Lord’s word: “If thine eye offend thee, pluck 
must look that world and its evil squarely 
the face. Allegory, course, has many pitfalls and 
the author here has not avoided all them any 
means. 

The central character, Thomas Grey, was early intro- 
duced hidden evil. young boy, peering through 
his father’s microscopes, became aware hidden 
foci infection; and, when was brought the silk 
center southern France, was introduced the 
secret world homosexuality among the silk merchants 
there; and, his first love-affair, almost has relations 
with his half-sister who, that time, unknown 
him. Removed from this last danger his uncle, 
soon finds himself the big city, (Sybaris—an obvious 
eponym for Paris), without funds because his family 
lost most its assets for collaborating with the enemy. 
Still young man, turns his attention physics and 
supported his studies dancer named Moira, 
(another eponym?). secures job the Institute 
Theoretical Physics handling electronic computers 
and wins the confidence the Prince Bary, (model- 
led after the Duc Broglie), who this time under 
official cloud because believes the freedom 
research and also will not let his papers theoretical 
physics used create the hydrogen bomb. The 
Prince forced retire the country leaving some 
his valuable papers with Grey. 


the meantime, Grey has been strangely attracted 
blind girl, Giselle, whose father leader reli- 
gious sect called the Awakeners, who preach asceti- 
cism based Manicheeism, variation the Albi- 
genses. Grey learns that the girl’s blindness has back- 
ground hysteria and after much persuasion induces 
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her sanatorium under the care famous 
psychiatrist. The story reaches climax when, pay 
for Giselle’s cure, friend sells the Bary papers 
foreign agent. The friend caught; the girl returns 
blindness; and Grey himself implicated and sent 
jail await trial. jail writes his story, re- 


solved face the future with eyes wide open. 


This only brief sketch the story and scarcely does 
justice the way the author uses his extensive informa- 
tion create atmosphere and symbols picture the 
plight modern man. American readers, especially, 
will surprised and often discomfited see how hap- 
penings America and American aims, (thinly dis- 
guised the allegory), are interpreted and, might 
add, misinterpreted. But this story was never meant 
for complacent readers. Modern man’s dilemma 
serious problem that demands serious attention. While 
one may disagree with the author’s statement the 
case, his standards morality, and even how uses 
physics and mathematics provide background for his 
story, (C. Snow much better this regard), 
certainly right calling for more men open their 
eyes and try understand the hidden meaning 
events, instead leaving experts who often may 
devoid human feeling, taking refuge self- 
induced blindness. This is, short, meaty fare for the 
mature adult reader, hardly suitable for the adolescent. 


William Schweder, 


Georgetown University 


Hostovsky, Egon 


The Plot 


Doubleday. Jan. 27, 1961. 376p. $4.50. 


would easy enough dismiss The Plot being 
Pirandello without point. But the author’s record 
success with five other novels and translations into 
fifteen languages merits consideration. Czecho- 
slovakian expatriate now American citizen, Hostov- 
sky’s work offered this translation Alice Becker 
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and madness the modern world. 


Here Jan Bares, highly successful writer New 
York, being feted his 46th birthday guests 
confidence agent, film luminaries; and, the party pro 
gresses, Jan becomes convinced his friends are trying 
destroy him. Into the party walks George Beck (and 
his blonde companion), former friend village days 
and now hated foe. Strangely, only Jan sees Beck and 
persuades Beck leave his address pencilled 
envelope before leaves. After the party over, after 
recriminations and vindictive remarks, the 
blonde returns brunette. And here the facade 


the novel begins crack. 
Counselled and warned his friends, Milada, Hacken 


and Father Lutken, Jan despairs lucid existence. 
Later accused forging his own bank signature 
when the handwriting uses spidery copy the 


late George Beck’s. From then his life becomes 
evasive action, questioning his own sanity. Hacken 


tries safeguard him arranging for plane tickets 


Norway meet imagined love, wife his reputed 


friend, Dr. Stevens. Hacken also plans fleece Jan 


sizeable check and set out for Mexico. Only Milada, 
his mistress, remains faithful the coterie friends 
seek finally have Jan committed asylum. Ina 
nightmarish trance, while seated park bench, 
successfully traces his own signature his accustomed 
style the snow and later, before bank witnesses, again 
accomplishes the feat and the way paved for his 
turn sanity. 


There neo-existentialist tone much Jan’s ration- 
alizings that diminish our sympathy they diminish 
his stature well below the heroic. There are grave 
comments today’s living underlined the story and 
there are tragic issues involved; but neither receive 
resultant norm judgment the telling; conclusions 
are neither black nor white. For this reason, the minor 
characters the story are the “real” ones, the ones 
remember, cabby, cop, neighbor. This may have 
been the author’s intention; such, lends additional 
bitterness the confused frustration Jan Bares’ story. 


Judson LaHaye, S., 
Montebello, California 


Descalzo, Jose Luis Martin Priest Confesses 
Academy Guild. Jan. 23,1961. 218p. $3.95. 

any reader picks this 218-page novel with the 
notion that going entertained some 
“shocker” about philandering cleric, doomed 
annoying disappointment. really the story 
young Spanish seminarian who keeps 
diary his days before his ordination 


the Catholic priesthood. The style sometimes 


venile, sometimes mature, sometimes silly, but always 
incurably romantic. The youth tells about his good 


SELLER 


with Bernard Wolfe. The title banal and any 
meaning can read into it. The narrative 
often, fluttering from past present, and the story 
tells man’s escape from confinement freedom 
mind and movement has already been the theme 
several films; the situations seem frenetic and the sum 
total psychological novel that totters between sanity 
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parents, his gracious little sister who Nun, his erst- 
while girl friend with the flashing black eyes and the 
pony-tail hairdo, his seminary colleagues, and 
his own wonderful desires become good and holy 
priest. 

The seminarians have “count down,” and the author 
tries visualize his ideas the days before ordina- 
tion. The device interesting, and lends itself 
the great climax when the Bishop actually imposes 
hands and pronounces the sacred words that are the 
Holy Orders the Catholic Faith. 


There are undoubtedly some splendid passages the 


composed the class men being ordained, and each 
the twenty-four men formulates his own special peti- 


tion. The combined petitions make the Litany, and 
may discover what lies deep the heart 
each man approaches the Altar for his ordination. 


er, after 
rks, the 


The book takes the reader through the Seminary into 
the first year the priesthood, and shows vibrant 
young cleric eager and alert about the things God. 
Spanish cathedral where there are only 120 persons 


Hacken 


present, all them strictly relatives the men being 
the one else seems know, and one else 

Hacken 


surprised that there coldness and aloofness 
toward the priesthood, and even latent, (and some- 
Jan times patent), anti-clericalism. Perhaps the true answer 
Milada, may found the young seminarian himself, re- 
friends vealed the book. The Catholic priesthood not 
Ina given man because his personal sanctity, 
aid protect increase his personal virtue. The 


Catholic priesthood call active service, where 
man given the sacred commission preach the 
Gospel, the whole Gospel, and nothing but the Gospel. 


This reviewer claims more than average knowledge 
the typical and average American boy who Catholic 
seminarian America, and makes bold venture 
the stubborn opinion that American boy 
American seminary would could write such book 
this. That Spanish lad had truly emotional yearn- 
ing for the priesthood; but the typical American boy 
has more solidly realistic appreciation and yearning 
for the same goal. Emotions are important, sure; 


again 
his 


ration- 
minish 

grave 
and 
eive 
usions 
minor 


but they are often unstable guides, and they have the 
tional annoying habit confusing ideal things with realities. 
American priests will smile some the things they 
the novel, especially that part where the 
young priest about hear his first Confession. The 
author naively says “closed his history books, and 
opened the ones Moral Theology which had been 
closed for three years.” American boys study their 
Moral and Pastoral Theology even the very day 
the ordination Retreat. That’s the proper way 
some for Confessions. The power and glory 
Seminary faculty would fall hard any seminarian 
Who spent more time his Diary than his Moral 
ation and are sure it’s the right way, too. 
ways St. Joseph Teachers’ College, 
good Buffalo, New York 
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Clue Works 
Case for Appeal Leslie Egan, (Harper. 207p. $3.50; 


suffers because the author seems never have 
made his mind whether this was detective 
story vehicle secularist philosophy. Philosophi- 
cal overtones smother the plot The Man from No- 
where Joan Fleming, (Ives, Washburn. 192p. $3.95; 
I), excellent puzzle full delightful characters, 
and centers around stranger back-country town 
with the shadow murder over his head Philip 
Loraine The Angel Death, (Mill. $3.75; 
points the moral, “The one who kills destroyed” and 
this theme skillfully and with lighthearted approach 
woven into the story theft valuable Vinci 
painting With almost sixty detective novels his 
credit, Christopher Bush knows how work intri- 
cate plot enjoyably. The Case the Sapphire Brooch 
sets Travers and Scotland Yard working togther un- 
ravel mystery involving missing wife, dead Ameri- 
can gangster and jewel robbery, 207p. 
(Houghton, Mifflin. 148p. $3.00; IIb), professional 
gambler, cleaned out his fellow professionals, ac- 
cepts the stranger’s offer back him game among 
amateurs; and when the stranger uses guns instead 
aces win, the fun begins Twenty Plus Two 
Frank Gruber, (Duton. 189p. $3.50; IIb) concerned 
with professional searcher for missing heirs and 
heiresses, who looking for heiress missing for twen- 
ty-two years. Coincidence bulks too large the plot. 
Seven Years Dead Selden Truss, (Doubleday. 192p. 
$2.95; begins with wife’s decision claim her 
missing husband’s fortune; when the wife’s lawyer 
murdered, one suspects the husband has returned. The 
sleuth this one English reporter Stephen 
Ransome’s Some Must Watch, (Doubleday. 188p. $2.95; 
I), starts its well-planned tale with murder made 
appear suicide; though the villain’s identity not re- 
vealed until the end the story, the practiced reader 
may guess well before the denouement who Oscar 
Mooney’s Head, William Huntsberry, (Rinehart. 
178p. $3.50; IIb), the head sharkhunter Oscar Mooney 
found shark’s belly and brought reporter Johnny 
Ransome. There bullet hole the skull, and 
Johnny curious. The setting Hawaii and the tale 
satisfactorily complicated That Night Rained 
Hillary Waugh, (Doubleday. 186p. $2.95; seems 
terribly long, Fred Fellows, chief police Stock- 
ford, (Conn.), tries trace down the murderer who 
shot Victor Lobenz one midnight, seemingly without 
motive. The painstaking sleuthing partly redeemed 
good and sympathetic characterization chief Fel- 
lows The Deadly Friend, Hugh Pentecost, 
(Dodd, Mead. 181p. $2.95; holds mild suspense. 
When Charles Mallory, adviser the State Israel 
and our own State Department, publicly accused 
friend, well-known columnist, secret aid the 
Arabs, apparently commits suicide. Mallory’s son 
and his lawyer endeavor vindicate him Call the 
Witness, Edna Sherry, (Dodd, Mead. 213p. $2.95; 
I), does not play fair with the reader and pins the mur- 
der lovely young wife character with only 
the smidginest bit motivation; meantime, everything 
points the innocent husband and the D.A. “out 
for the kill” Rae Foley’s It’s Murder, Mr. Potter, 
(Dodd, Mead. 211p. $2.95; amateur sleuth Potter 
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thrown accident into the midst family tri- 
angle (or better: quadrangle) which murderer plot- 
ting against murderer; and there humor along with 
homicide. 


Wellman, Dynasty Western Outlaws 
Doubleday. Feb. 17,1961. 384p. $4.95. (IIb) 


From the title this latest the long list works 
Mr. Wellman, one might suspect that here, least, 
“Oxford Companion the Western”; but that 
not quite the case. This book more fascinating 
“adult” Western worthy the adjective, written care- 
fully and objectively serious historian the West 
its lawless youth. Mr. Wellman does not attempt 
tell the whole story Western outlawry; has limited 
himself particular area—mainly Kansas and Mis- 
souri and the Oklahoma Territory—and particular 
“dynasty” criminals. The dynasty selected not 
primarily blood lineage, although many cases his 
outlaws are related, least marriage some less 
constricting liaison. Rather, the author’s thesis that 
there did exist clear chain crime connecting Wil- 
liam Clarke Quantrill, Civil War infamy, through 
various ramifications, “Pretty Boy” Floyd, killed 
the FBI the Thirties. 
Beginning, then, with Quantrill’s Raiders the Kansas- 
Missouri border country, this work describes, carefully 
and with absence romanticism, the incredible 
careers the James brothers, the Younger brothers, the 
Dalton, Shirley and Jennings gangs, and sundry other 
desperadoes the Old West, including the unsavory 
Belle Starr and her string equally unsavory lovers, 
the time the new approach crime when 
automatics and automobiles replaced the six shooter 
and the horse, and the scene shifted from the prairie 
town the big cities. 
this well-documented book, containing items from 
personal interviews between the author and eye-wit- 
nesses the crimes reported, the outlaw,colorful 
may occasionally appear, never comes off the hero. Mr. 
Wellman declares his intention glorify criminal, 
and therein has succeeded, but most readers will 
agree with him when says that “the outlaw the 
West was less despicable than the city ‘hood’ the 
present. He, least, took his risks, and did not prey 
children and the helpless.” spite the title, this 
first, last and always the saga law-enforcement. 
the old days was the sheriff and the marshall—the 
great Bill Tilghman, for example—who really wrote the 
story the West. more modern times, the FBI, 
cooperating with local agencies, which claims the re- 
spect and gratitude the law-abiding citizen. 
Here is, then, fine book, well worth the reading, espe- 
cially these days when crime has reached scale 
undreamed its first American perpetrators. 
Brother Cosmas, C.F.X., 
Leonardtown, Maryland 


Camus, Rebellion, and Death 
Knopf. Feb. 13,1961. 272p. $4.00. (III) 
the occasion the awarding the 1957 Nobel Prize 
for Literature Albert Camus, the citation read called 


striking attention the novelist’s illumination “the 
problems the human conscience our time.” In- 


deed, comment could more appropriate 
mation the career the brilliant French artist whog 
untimely death 1960 shocked the literary 
Camus, renowned for his novels, The Stranger, The 
Plague, and The Fall, and for his plays, Caligula 
Les Justes, represented this volume stirring 
subjects written during the years his artistic pro 
ductivity, and voicing his profound concern for the 
major problems his generation. From the final 
lection entitled Actuelles, Camus himself selected, 
the last year his life, those which considered 
significant for preservation English, and 
O’Brien has translated them admirably this 


there one underlying theme which penetrates the 
variety and richness that characterize these essays, 
the dignity the human personality world 
lence, misunderstanding, idiocy, the 
sacredness man apparently purposeless cosmos, 
Whether writing “Letters German Friend” 
World War II, arguing vehemently behalf the 
Resistance Movement the Forties, pleading for the 
rule reason both sides the Algerian crises, 
berating the totalitarian madness Franco Kadar, 
opposing strongly the legislation concerning capital 
punishment, Camus almost always eloquently mili 
tant behalf the free spirit man, the need for 
commitment the human condition, the 
ableness and humaneness which should the essence 
man’s relationship with man. 


The focus all Camus’ deeply felt reflections 
humanity since, writes his German friend, “this 
world has ultimate meaning.” For him only man 
has meaning “because the only creature insist 
having one. This world has least the truth 
man, and our task provide its justifications against 
fate itself. And has justification but man; hence 
must saved want save the idea have 


life.” 
Man the majestic creature, the great survivor spite 
every cataclysm, the courageous struggler left “alone 
wide, wide sea,” the last and only hope for the 
preservation his own species. the very fact 
man’s aloneness, man’s separation, 
which makes his responsibilities great and his needs 
pressing. The dominant need for new 
standing and sympathy govern and possess men. 
With scorn for the shallow optimism those who 
see future bright promise and limitless possibilities 
and who automatically equate pessimism with nihilism, 
argues, 
was not the one invent the misery the human being 
the divine formulas malediction. was not the one 
shout Nemo bonus the damnation unbaptized children. 
was not the one who said that man was incapable saving 
himself his own means and that the depths degrade 
tion his only hope was the grace God.” 
Separating himself from the camp Christianity, 
human destiny,” Camus contends that “pessimistic 
great need for the modern world, Christians and 
believers, “to get away from abstraction and confront 
the blood-stained face history has taken today.” 


Camus’ passionate concern for the rule reason and 
justice pervades his approach the wide range 
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world 


tical, social, and philosophical questions discussed the 
this book. reveals itself particularly his 
ferce detestation whatever smacks the despotic 


ger, the totalitarian, whether found Communist 
Hungary Roman Catholic Spain. With memorable 
Stirring echoes Keats, raises strong voice against the 
artist, the cult the dilettante, and sets forth 


his belief the responsibility artists men who 
must make the joys and sorrows humanity their joys 
inal and sorrows, who must “bear witness and shout aloud, 
every time possible, insofar our talent allows, 
Mos for those who are enslaved are.” 

The reader may several points question Camus’ his- 


volume, 
the 
vio. 


tory, philosophy, theology, but never his sincerity, 
his dedication, his abiding confidence man’s soaring 
spirit. 

For Albert Camus artist’s raison etre “can only 


increase the sum human freedom and responsi- 

cosmos, bility found every man and the world.” His 

own life and work are majestic witnesses credo. 


the John Mahoney, Ph.D., 

for the Boston College, 

Chestnut Hill, Massachusetts 

capital 

Cottrell, Leonard The Lost Pharaohs 

for Holt, Rinehart Winston. Feb. 13, 1961. 250p. $5.00. 

reason. 

essence well-written and interesting book man who 
has dedicated his journalitic and instructed abilities 

ions promoting knowledge and enthusiasm for the study 

“this Egypt past. would often seem true that the best 

man books archaeology and other science for 

general reader are journalists who have done their 


homework, and who are continuous touch with ex- 
perts the field. This book case point. 

After general survey Egypt and its history, and 
chapter famous Egyptologists, the author takes 
Egyptian themes that you and would interested in, 
human beings with some sense the human past, 


ruth 
against 
hence 
have 


spite 

and its’ bearing the present. warns the reader 
that his first chapter may rough going, and is. 
fact why did not provide pronunciation-guides for 


the many strange not think unique 
saying that can pronounce the name, stand 
better chance understanding the text and remem- 
bering the individual name. 


needs 


men. 
who The Pyramids, and the royal tombs, and the detective 
bilities stories how archaeologists finally discovered the truth 
them (and they really are detective stories), and 


the fabulous tomb Tutankhamun, and Tell Amarna 
which reveals much Egypt’s history and its foreign 
and the monotheist Akhnaten (with ap- 
pendix which only whets our appetite for more about 
this religious innovator), and the present poor state 
themes are dealt with, and treated 
only man can when had actually been the 


being 

one 
hildren. 
saving 


anity, 


This book reprint (honestly announced such 

The the publishers) with some attempt bring 
This bringing date does not reach the 
bibliography the end the book. And shame 


that the author could not have added description 
the current international efforts rescue the antiqui- 
ties which will covered with water when the con- 
troversial Aswan Dam built. 
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Journalist though the author may be, occasionally 
uses words without telling the general reader their 
meanings. The worst concentration this defect 
the occurrence these words within two pages: “daha- 
biyehs,” “jallabiyehs,” “arabiyehs,” and “ithyphallic.” 
However, this not characteristic the book. more 
basic criticism the lack map. When, when, 
will authors and publishers archaeological books 
Jearn that the reader does not know every little town 
and creek part the world foreign him; and 
much less does know where archaeological sites are 
—and they not represented his modern atlas! 


Franklin 
Fordham University, 
New York, New York 


Franzero, Carlo Maria 
The Life and Times Tarquin the Etruscan 
Day. Feb. 6,1961. 254p. $4.50. 


the student Roman history the Etruscans present 
intriguing Who were they? When did 
they first appear Italy? What influence did they 
exert upon first cultural awakening? Their lan- 
guage, because its remnants are meagre, has never 
been deciphered. About 10,000 inscriptions survive, 
but almost all them are tomb carvings just few 
lines. Unless longer texts should unexpectedly dis- 
covered, most unlikely that modern man will ever 
understand Etruscan. 

Carlo Maria Franzero has written readable, interest- 
ing book. Though the two Tarquins, Etruscan kings 
Rome, dominate the stage, this fact survey 
Etruscan history. Franzero has consulted the ancient 
sources the products modern scholarship; dur- 
ing the past few years Etruscan studies have been per- 
haps the most active branch archaeology the Medi- 
terranean area. Franzero’s brief bibliography offers 
good sampling the more notable works. 


Unfortunately are ignorant the details Etruscan 
history. Most what Livy, upon whom Franzero re- 
lies, has bequeathed concerning the Etruscans and 
the early Romans fragile reconstruction, possibly 
correct its general lines but details product 
fancy. Franzero does not make clear what the tradi- 
tion factual and what fictional. Romulus almost 
certainly never existed; Trachon mythical figure, 
and there reason for believing that Aeneas ever 
saw the coast Italy. the other hand the Tarquins 
and Brutus are personages whose existence need 
not doubt, though much the lore concerning them 


not verifiable. 
Thomas Fitzgerald, 
Novitiate St. Isaac Jogues, 
Wernersville, Pennsylvania 
Marshall, Donald Ra’ivavae 
Doubleday. $4.95. (Ila) 
The subtitle this book might arouse the jealousy 
the inhabitants the other islands the Polynesian 
triangle. is: “An Expedition the Most Fascinating 
and Mysterious Island Polynesia.” However other 
Polynesians may react what publishers do, must 
report that this most readable and useful book, from 
many points view. 
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Among the wide spectrum topics the book covers, 
found two things most interesting, and think the gen- 
eral reader will agree with me. First, the author throws 
new light sex Polynesia. does not this 
terms selling paper back detective story because 
there woman the cover. Second, 
find here presentation anthropological data and 
method without any technical language, much less jar- 
gon. This narrative. 

The author, who expert Polynesian anthro- 
pology, had purpose this study, and had, 
good scientist should, certain hypotheses wanted 
test. result, have this book very good 


picture the present way life the people 


island. Then have real insights into the mechanics 
culture change. Sex, terms fertility rites, enters 
into the history these people. And does Chris- 
tianity (of the Protestant variety), and economics, and 
sheer humanity. 

Missionaries, and emissaries our United States Inter- 
national Cooperation Agency, should read this book 
and ponder its lessons. They should learn not 
remove element from culture without replacing 
with equivalent. This straightforward, interest- 
ing book, written good anthropologist. And 
recommend the general reader who wishes en- 


large his horizons. 
Franklin Ewing, 


Hughes, Philip 

The Church Crisis: History the 

General Councils, 325-1870 
Hanover House. Feb. 384p. $4.95. (1) 
The approach the new General Council the Cath- 
olic Church has kindled interest the great Councils 
the past, and Monsignor Hughes has produced 
timely work that all historians and scholars will wel- 
come. This amazingly prolific historian has pen that 
pours out rich manuscripts all parts Church his- 
tory. His Popular History the Catholic Church and 
his Popular History the Reformation are well known, 
and this latest work may added his previous books 
fitting tribute fertile mind, crisp gift for ac- 
curate summarization, and eager love for untangling 
the mysteries that surround great events the past. 


There may some scholars who will pass over this 
latest book his, thinking dull, but they are 
making egregious error, because the amazing story 
the great gatherings churchmen ages past (from 
325 1870 A.D.) gripping and fascinating. Each 
the General Councils described detail, and the 
author leans rather heavily Cardinal Newman’s 
writings for his stories about the early when 
the Aryans were the chief foe the young Faith. The 
part that the Emperor Constantine played the First 
General Council Nicaea well described, and the 
Church was fortunate escaping the benign pater- 
nalism this ruler who was “passionate and head- 
strong, intelligent, bold campaigner and magnificent 
administrator, ambitious, confident success, linked 
with the sure confused notion that the heavenly 
powers were his Such character sketches 
this are sprinkled liberally throughout the book, and 
the author brings his characters life crisp and 
penetrating word-pictures. introduces the eager- 
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beaver Nestorius energetic leader trying 
rect” the prevalent idea that the Virgin Mary was 
“Theotokos” (“the Mother God”), 
mightiest get all Catholics admit that she 
merely the (“the Mother 
took the General Council Ephesus 431 
straighten out that idea, but the task was not easy, 
Nestorius clung his notions the bitter end. 


There firm insistence always this book that 
eral Council does not set out invent new dogmas 
add beliefs the Creed. The task the 
Fathers living witnesses the teachings hande 
down Christ and the Apostles and the Church. 
Council measures all new beliefs the rigid 
Christ’s teachings, and their concern always 
that theological yardstick norm assessing ney 
ideas modern theories. The Fathers are not opposed 
new ideas, but they are stubbornly rigid 
they measure the standards that Christ and the 
Apostles have handed down. 


Many the quarrels among churchmen the pas 
could dramatized, and they would furnish with 
episodes exciting any story about Perry Mason 
even Matt Dillon. Truth stranger than fiction, 
the episodes many Councils prove. Most the 
Fathers the Council for the first 1000 years wer 
Greeks, Egyptians and Syrians, “and their natural 
perament and sense nationality was not whit les 
ardent than can show itself their descendants 
day.” 

Some the details the worldliness among prelate 
the past will make pious readers aghast, and the 
marvel that the Church came through those 
days without being defeated, not her enemies, 
her friends. The Council Trent makes 
nating reading, and timidly suggest that this chapter 
could have been expanded some greater length. The 
author tells something about this Council, 
reader will yearn for more, and ordinary readers 
have access the profound works that the Bibliography 
suggests. ever the Good Lord made direct inter 
vention assist His Church, must have been that 
time, because seems impossible believe that the 
magnificent decrees which came from that 
could have been put togther clergy that was almos 
smothered worldliness, looseness thought, and 
arrant hedonism. 


This only minor observation, however, and the fact 
remains that this magnificent work. The author 
deserves accolade for the scholarly tone his vol 
ume. deserves wide audience. Any historian 
any religious denomination will find wonderfully 
teresting, and any priest the Catholic Faith would 
most fortunate have his shelves. 


Eugene Dooley, O.M.L, 
Holy Angels Church, 
Buffalo, New York 


vie Anglaise 
190p. $3.95. (1) 


Mayer, Tony 
Atheneum. Feb. 16, 1961. 
The “tremendous fun” promised the jacket the 
book not examplé English understatement. The 
author has provided neither entertainment nor 
information and the reader left with question 
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his mind the purpose the book. Many statistics 
and admirable organization material show that 
thoughtful preparation has gone into this work, but 
the attempt present facts with the light 
touch has failed come off. 


The first quarter the book, Background, includes 

nail sketch English history, and comments 
briefly but adequately the religion, politics, economy 
and class distinction which make the Englishman 
today. the public its relation the royal family 
the author says, “Their cheers are much for their 
own unconscious aspirations for the young woman 
into whose hands the destiny the kingdom has been 
entrusted.” The towns, villages, and build- 
ings described The Setting all have the “family at- 
mosphere which unmistakably British.” The vari- 
ous systems education are outlined with emphasis 
the public school exemplified Eton, and the 
universities Oxford and Cambridge. 


There are the usual disparaging remarks about English 
dress, Cuisine, conversation, and entertaining. The de- 
lightful illustrations not relieve depressing im- 
pression general boredom” which the author at- 
tributes the costumes the English crowd (p. 163) 
and which apparently has rubbed off this book. 


Alice McCahill, 

. 2 J; . 
whit les Charlottesville, Virginia 


Gardner, John Excellence 


Harper. Feb. 14,1961. $3.95. 


“Can equal and excellent too,” the subtitle 
this thoughtful, patriotic book excellence. The au- 
thor shows that hereditary privilege the past was 
somewhat abated the Industrial Revolution and that 
equalitarianism and competitive performance grew, 
new problems were developed. indicates the ad- 
vantages and dangers both equalitarianism and in- 
dividual competition. states, “No democracy can 


nies, but 
chapter 
th. The 
not 


function effectively until has gone long way toward 
the other hand, democracy can give itself over 


extreme emphasis individual performance and still 
remain democracy extreme equalitarianism 
and still remain its vitality.” our way life 
endure our most precious resource the talent our 
ablest youth must not wasted. Our young people 
greatest potentialities and most promising minds 
must identified, educated, and guided the posi- 
tions importance our society. 


almost 
and 


the fact 
author 
his 
fully 
would 


Mr. Gardner suggests some ways and means for search- 
ing for talent. analyzes sorting out processes. 
indicates that those “who receive the most education 
are going move into virtually all the key jobs. Thus 
the question ‘Who should college?’ translates it- 
slf into more compelling question ‘Who going 
manage 


The author asserts that “educating everyone the 
limit his ability does not mean sending everyone 
college.” Purpose and dedication must emphasized 
educational agencies. Indifference should not 
tolerated college the job. Motivation, efficient 
methods, and valid appraisal must developed at- 
tain excellence. The author poses this question: “Are 
nourishing the kinds talent that will create great 


the 
nt. The 
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civilization are that not just another 


question. the QUESTION.” 


The idea excellence fits into every kind vocation— 
science, literature, research, invention, teaching, farm- 
ing, writing, business, management, labor, government. 
Society improved not only those who achieve ex- 
cellence, but those who try atain it. 


Topics great importance discussed the author are: 
The Great Talent Hunt, College and the Alternatives, 
The Democratic Dilemma, Talent and Leadership, The 
Idea Excellence, The Ideal Individual Fulfillment, 
The Aims Free People, and The Pursuit Excel- 
lence. These discussions suggest purposes and sacrifices 
required individuals democracy. They indicate 
that our free society may not survive the individuals 
comprising not care about the objectives and the 
dedication necessary for survival. They indicate that 
surrender the cult ease and leisure, cannot 
survive free people. They indicate that must 
dedicate ourselves achieving competence, judgment, 
willingness sacrifice and endure hardships for our 
way life. Amiable mediocrity will not suffice 

education, living, the job, public service. 
Each individual must give his best and necessary his 
all the cause living freedom. achieve our 
way life, excellence must cultivated. 


James Fitzgerald, Ph.D., 
University Scranton 


Pearson, Hesketh Life Shakespeare 
Walker Co. Feb. 24,1961. 239p. $5.00. 


life-long love and appreciation the works Shake- 
speare, including spate acting and the organization 
the British Empire Shakespeare Society, has equipped 
Mr. Pearson write sound and interesting life 
Shakespeare, one which distinguished greater 
familiarity with the poetry and the plays than, perhaps, 
with all the minutiae scholarship, and that good 
thing indeed. Too often, the scholarly approach one 
that already comes equipped with full-fledged theory, 
least the determination find new theory, and 
that seldom succeeds seeing much further than the 
end nose buried documentary trivia. Here 
life that accepts quite with ease the fact that Shake- 
speare not only was Shakespeare, but wrote the 
and poetry attributed him, not all masterly, 
enough far better than any other writer since 
that puts him easily the world-champion 
refreshing, too, find one biographer who believes 
that the man was too busy writing and acting and adapt- 
ing plays and keeping out trouble, (in troublous 
times, indeed), have written many letters auto- 
biography broadsheets attacking his contemporaries. 
Hesketh Pearson knows enough about the history 
Shakespeare’s times find reflections those times 
what wrote and puts his case very well. This 
welcome new addition Shakespeare lore. Recom- 
mended. 


Norbu, Thubten Jigme and Heinrich Harrer 

Tibet Country 
Dutton. Feb. 264p. $5.00. 
This autobiography the elder brother the Dalai 
Lama was dictated Tibetan, translated Henrich 
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Harrar into German, and then put into English 
Edward Fitzgerald. tells the story the young farm 
boy “discovered” and declared, the age eight, 
reincarnation ancient revered monk, Tagsten, 
and taken off finally the Buddhist monastery 
Kumbum Tibet. The trials and tribulations Norbu 
and his family are now known the world since the 
Dalai Lama refugee India, having fled the Red 
Chinese invasion his country. The London Times 
call this “one the most interesting, entertaining, in- 
formative and likeable books ever emerge from the 
heart Asia.” This reviewer discovered 
heartwarming account man’s life simple, back- 
ward country where primitive customs prevail. 
full poetic vision, natural family attachments and 
gives insight into Buddhist customs and traditions. 
one could but sympathetic these uprooted 
people who stood the way the sweep Com- 
munism. like manner, could not fail realize 
that Western civilization has much give these people, 
once recognized way life. India itself has 
like problem and solving continued effort 
toward democracy. The Tibetans must likewise. 


Franklin Dunham, Litt.D., 


Office Education, 
Washington, 


Romulo, Carlos Walked With Heroes 


Holt, Rinehart Winston. Feb. 16, 1961. 342p. $5.00. 
(1) 


have known General Romulo the past news- 
paperman, publisher, university professor, lecturer, poli- 
tician, Pulitzer Prize winner, chief Philippine delegate 
the opening sessions the United Nations San Fran- 
cisco, Secretary Foreign Affairs, Ambassador the 
United States, Brazil and Cuba, Special Personal Envoy 
Magsaysay, chief Philippine delegate the Afro- 
Asian Conference Bandung, Philippine representative 
the United Nations Security Council and twice its 
President. may have been all this and, him- 
self says, small man from small country,” but 
this biography reveals himself man who re- 
ligious, humorous, truly patriotic, frank and truthful. 

Realizing what means live the familiar presence 
God, manifests deep appreciation for the benefits 
Catholic home where, under divine and parental 
authority, personalities are allowed room for expansion 
and where was taught recognize the spark di- 
vinity every man and see that man his 


wonders why always drew absolute blank 
any mathematics course any school; tells his youth- 
ful ambition become the greatest acrobat the 
world; admits that called “Captain Hook” his 
grandchildren and how supplied himself with speci- 
ally embroidered napkins and face towels and table 
silver the expense the Canadian Pacific Railroad. 
delightful phrasing describes his rebuttal 
Vishinsky the Security Council, his circumventing 
Russia’s attempt veto God, and the way received 
that precious observation made the so-called FBI 
agent the lobby that hotel Peoria, 

has many heroes, but frank enough see flaws 
himself and almost all them. speaks his 
childhood hatred those “blue-eyed foreign devils.” 
singles out for special mention those arrogant snobs 


foreign lands who are willing associate only with 
their own kind and look with contempt upon the 
tives.” quotes the President the Philippines, sickly 
and trapped Corregidor, saying, “We must 
ourselves and hell with America.” looks upo 
the red-carpeted reception gave Khrushchev 
the greatest boosts for communism the past decade 
And warns that everywhere the world today 
counterwaves against past humiliations will keep rising 
against the white race until the flood leveled off 
open acceptance equality. 

The description some the characters the book 
excellent. anyone who ever had the slightest 
quaintance with Quezon, nothing could depict him bet 
ter than “the picture the man distinction;” and 
the confession that walked beside great hero the 
beach Leyte” pure Filipino. 


The book itself moves swiftly from peace war and 
back again, and times has some the impact 
sudden bolo punch. fact, might order 
observe that can afford ignore Romulo’s 
ing solution our own racial problems only are 
content continue wearing the hated mask “the 


Ugly American.” 
John McNicholas, 
University Scranton 


Moore, Ruth The Coil Life 
Knopf. Feb. 17,1961. 418p. $5.75. 


Most fascinating man through the ages have always 
been the problems the nature living organisms and 
their activities, and most especially since are 
the basis their study and since results these studies 
influence our lives greatly. Yet their very nature 
these problems are almost incredibly complex and even 
those who pretend some small expertise some 
small section some one biological field are cheerfully 
willing admit that our competence other fields 
equally small and hesitate make the broad 
alizations which might give unity our over 
come this professional shortcoming and acquaint the 
layman with progress modern biology, Miss Moore 
has made one these generalizations that “the base 
life has been found” and has proceeded 
fascinating story the history the research which has 
led that conclusion, The conclusion, course, 
based our interpretation the significance DNA 
(deoxyribonucleic acid) the basic component the 
gene, that entity which controls not only our heredity 
but also the operations the cells, those fascinating 
units which compose all living organisms and which 
make possible their activities. 

And she begins, any good 
should, the late 18th Century with Lavoisier’s 
onstration the role oxygen human respiration, 
goes Bichat’s discovery tissues and thence 
Liebig’s and Wohler’s works which demonstrated that 
organic compounds were understandable. Thence she 
goes Schleiden and Schwann who, though they did 
not really develop, least deserve credit for the 
ciation and dissemination the cell theory which, 
became principle, preved one the most potent 
stimuli for the development modern biology. There 
follows chapter Pasteur’s work optical activity 


and the disproval spontaneous generation which, 
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enough and another guise, has cropped 
the 20th Century. And then came Emil 
Fischer and Edouard Buchner who demonstrated the 
chemical nature carbohydrates and proteins and the 
extration enzymes. Chapters the initial embry- 
ological experiments Roux and Driesch and the gene- 
tics Mendel, DeVries and Morgan follow and com- 
plete the first part the book. general these chapters 
are rather well done and the author recognizes the sig- 
nificance the work others necessarily contribut- 
ing the work those she discusses. These are, 
course, the items that have been well covered other 
historical works. 


The second part the book begins with Muller and 
his discovery that radiation could cause mutation 
affecting chromosomes and genes and then continues 
with the work Beadle and Tatum Neurospora 
develop the gene, one enzyme” theory, that genes 
act causing the formation enzymes necessary 
some segment metabolic activity. then back 
mid-19th Century the discovery DNA the 
work fish sperm Miescher, Levene and others. 
Then back the 20th Century where Mirsky, Griffith, 
Hershey and many others produced the work which 
DNA heredity and caused supplant pro- 
tein the basic component the gene. Then came 
the famous Watson-Crick hypothesis the structural 
formula and stereochemistry DNA, the work 
Achoa and Kornberg the synthesis DNA and 
RNA. Then Taylor and Fraenkel-Conrat and Leder- 
burg and host others demonstrated mechanisms 
and heredity transfer DNA. There fol- 
low chapters the work Pauling and Sanger 
demonstrating the nature the protein molecule and 
the ways which DNA could act blue print the 
protein molecules, primarily characteristic 
living organisms. There are also chapters our 
newer knowledge mitochondria and microsomes, 
some fragments modern embryology dealing with tis- 
sues and Huxley’s and Szent-Gyorgi’s work 
muscle proteins. Naturally, impossible give 
connected story, the author produced it, the con- 
fines review and certainly the foregoing condensa- 
tion does not justice the excellence the story 
the author has woven. She commended upon 
the tremendous amount reading and research which 
went into the preparation this voume. 


spite this one can not refrain from pointing out 
the shortcomings the book, shortcomings perhaps in- 
herent the nature the book she wanted write. 
These things are much too complicated rendered 
into easily understandable simplicity and one forced 
depend analogy which really only crutch. 
addition much what weknow still highly theo- 
and for every school maintaining particular 
theory there are usually two three schools thought 
with different interpretation the same facts. 
who are biologists and far from angels still fear tread, 
even warily, this field where Miss Moore glibly 
summarizes, with too frequent use analogy, the theo- 
pathways down which research and its interpre- 
tation have led recent years. For recognize 
all too clearly the very tenuous trail which these paths 
compose through that complex jungle which call 
the living organism and realize how easy is, 
seeking answers universals, oversimplify and over- 
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generalize from insufficient evidence. Miss Moore’s 
summary excellent its overall picture, suffers 
from these defects and these are quite dangerous, espe- 
cially for the layman who not cognizant them. 
Finally there are very peculiar errors the book which, 
small some them may relation the total 
picture, still indicate that the author somewhat lack- 
ing her understanding theproblems involved. 
shall not quote more than few, such as, confusing 
muscle fibers and fibrils 397 making the noto- 
chord the equivalent the backbone 387 hav- 
ing proteins form tissues and organs 390 having 
amino acids made nucleotides pp. 356 and 
378 sugars and starches broken down into pyruvic 
acid the gastrointestinal track (sic) 371 the 
force (p. 230)? Well-done then 
the book may the reader must warned that 
not truly authoritative and must read with its short- 


comings mind. 
Leonard Wolf, Ph.D., 
Professor Biology, 
University Scranton 


Freuchen, Dagmar 

Peter Freuchen’s Adventures the Arctic 
Messner. Nov. 14,1961. 383p. $4.95. (IIb) 
typical Hollywood fashion, the story Peter Freu- 
chen’s adventures the Arctic, were filmed location 
Alaska, although all his actual experiences hap- 
pened Greenland. The Eskimos and natives 
Alaska would probably have perished, left exist 
Greenland, and the differences living habits are 
clearly expounded our story. But Hollywood was 
interested Freuchen and his tales the Arctic and 
did not hesitate put the false front the movie 
version easier way produce and sell the story. 


However, the story itself, told Peter Freuchen’s 
last wife, realistic and truthful. repeat much 
Peter’s own books but also includes many adventures, 
which had noted but did not have time include 
book form before his death. Self reliant youth, 
taught his mother, survived many trying experi- 
ences because this early training. 

Lacking the application study, gave medi- 
cal career and sailed for Greenland fireman 
ship with Erichsen. His first meeting with the natives 
made him enamored them and his bearing made 
many friends, whom retained throughout life. After 
short visit home, returned real member the 
expedition which was complete the maps the east 
coast Greenland. spent entire winter 
observation post, himself, and although survived 
mentally and physically, learned true appreciation 
human companionship. 

his return Denmark, met Amundsen and also 
helped prove Captain Cook fraud. Back Green- 
land with Knud Rasmussen open fur trading sta- 
tion, Peter founded the now famous Thule. Neither 
nor his were content remain there, but 
traveled around constantly avoid monotony and 
was this traveling which brought many adventures. 
Ice chasms ice floes thin ice and rough ice 
bears wolves and walrus hunts. All are blended 
interesting story the customs the native Eskimos 
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and the first part the book closes with the first mar- 
riage Peter Freuchen, the Eskimo girl moves from one 
side the room his side and bed more re- 
quired expected. 


Throughout the story evident that both the Danes 
and the Eskimos are amoral. There sex their lives, 
wives are loaned other men courtesy and 
wives are taken the strong from the weak, but there 
thought right wrong. Murderers are re- 
spected and mothers who kill their children are ac- 
cepted. But all this changed when missionaries 
and education come Greenland. 

fact, the usual story white man’s greed unveiled 
all its dirt and meanness, when shipload ex- 
plorers discover that the Eskimo children are playing 
with toys gold. Death and destruction the reward 
for the avarice the visitors and the gold stays buried 
the ignorance its value the Eskimos. 

Freuchen lost his Eskimo wife influenza and his toes 
freezing but still carried on. returned Den- 
mark and married his first sweetheart but lost his leg. 
even joined the search for Amundsen, who was 
lost while searching for Nobile. After return trip 
Greenland with his wife settled down farming 
and writing Denmark and New York. But never one 
stay one spot, wandered again and his wife 
divorced him. 

This the story Peter Freuchen, true descendant 
the Norsemen old, told himself notes and 
anecdotes, and put together whole tale Dagmar 
Freuchen. True adventure portrayed realistic man- 
ner and the book may well recommended all 
adults. There attempt make literature out 
the work, but should lasting monument one 
those who opened Greenland the world. 


John Cullen, 
Lt. Commander, R., 
Chevy Chase, Maryland 


Brief Comment 


Anderson, Poul Twilight World 
Torquil (Dodd, Mead). Feb. 1961. $2.95. (IIb) 
The time post-World War the situation, desperate. 
Only isolated communities are left undestroyed; radia- 
tion has produced mutations. The problems survival 
are solved and mutation eventually accepted. After 
time comes peculiar mutant Alaric Wayne “idiot 
savant” who cannot communicate with ordinary people 
since thinks terms “whole” rather than parts. 
nationwide organization occurs over the years other 
types mutants, each with some special superiority, 
are discovered and gathered together. National rivalry 
began again and culminated struggle Mars 
which finally ended the establishments successful 
colony due special mutant abilities. 


This hopeful story possible future which 
suitable for adults. 

Wodehouse, The Ice the Bedroom 
Simon and Schuster. Feb. 3,1961. 246p. $3.75. 


Feckless Freddie Widgeon loves Sally who works for 
novelist Leila Yorke who pines for her husband Joe 


Bishop whose mother kept snakes. Freddie hates 
ing for Shoesmith, Shoesmith, Shoesmith and 
smith, has invested his all some phony stock peddle 
him Soapy Molloy, whose wife, Dolly, 
plished shoplifter, has just robbed Mrs. Oofy 
her jewels and left them stashed top 
the bedroom the house Valley Fields recently 
vacated Soapy, and immediately rented Mix 
Yorke. From these elements old master Wode 
house has choreographed another his 
comic ballets. Only Jeeves missing, but rabbit 
Mr. Cornelius supplies stand-in, Fun for anyone, 


Poirier, Rene The Fifteen Wonders the Word 
Random House. Feb. 10, 1961. 400p. $5.95. (Ila) 
Margaret Crosland has translated this episodic account 
fifteen mankind’s greatest achievements through 
the millenia, starting with the more less 
Tower Babel, then moving through 
legendary pyramids, the great wall China, the Roman 
roads, the Palace Versailles, the transatlantic cable, 
the American trancontinental railway, the London 
Underground (which was opened first during our civil 
war), the bridges over the Tay and the Forth, the (aw. 
ful) Eiffel Tower, the Panama Canal, the Simplon 
Tunnel, the reclaiming the Zuider Zee, the hydro 
electric projects the Volga and Tennessee, and the 
Oak Ridge atomic power project. Maps, drawings and 
several tabular appendices, selected bibliography and 
index. This should useful any library, and 
will especially helpful supplementary collateral 
reading high school history and geography courses 
well college and for general use. 


Ring Bright Water 
$5.00. 


Maxwell, Gavin 
Dutton. Feb. 27, 1961. 


Some ten years ago, after unsuccessful venture hunt 


ing sharks for commercial purposes, Gavin Maxwell 
mote bay the West Highlands Scotland, looking 
out the Hebrides. His love that country and 
his life there quite obvious this book which hymns 
the changing seasons, the birds and beasts and fish 


from his doorstep; but, particularly, the 


charming story two pet otters, Mijbil and Edal. 
the story lioness, Elsa, could become 
ably best seller, surely this book deserves similar 
claim, because better written and more fun 
erad. Otters may, indeed, become popular pets much 
demand result this almost poetic book. The 
photographs are fine and completely charming. 

Andersen-Rosendal, Jorgen 


Holt, Rinehart Winston. Feb. 27, 1961. 
(IIa) 


The Lagoons 


Armchair adventurers, particularly those with special 


fondness for the “unspoiled paradise” the 

Pacific islands, will find this collection nine essays 
frank and appreciative study those far-off places that 
are, often enough, not paradisical one has been led 
believe. Makogai island lepers; but there 
the island kingdom Tonga, ruled wise old 
Salote, and Samoa, and the island ship Lalona. And 
there are many charming tales and interesting 
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work There are only few photographs and those mostly brief outline the work masters Italy, Germany, 
banal. But the text interesting enough. and France with illustrations 
Tanizaki, Junichiro The Key Llewellyn’s perennially popular How Green Was 
Knopf. Feb. 15,1961. 183p. $3.50. (IV) 
bit erotica from Japan comes perilously close Lena Geyer, which first appeared 1936, now 
slim book, and the price high for the And collection Ernest Hemingway’s stories 
Both husband and wife keep diary secret from each the general title the first nine, The Snows 
which they detail their sexual frustrations Kilimanjaro, (SL32, $1.25; First two volumes 
ately leaves the key his diary the way his wife, Barnes and Noble are Richard Walser’s Thomas Wolfe, 
then tries getting her drunk brandy, introduces $1.00; Ila) and Arlin Turner’s Nathaniel 
Ila) younger friend help him with photography and thus Hawthorne, (AC2, $1.00; both interest pri- 
his daughter’s hope marriage the marily college students. Six more volumes the 
through Kimura. The daughter becomes jealous and are announced preparation The Penguin 
her mother, and eventually the husband dies New Zealand Verse edited Allen Curnow, 
All this piecemeal quotations from the $1.25; and fine addition the previous 
diaries from New Year’s Day June 11. One this series collections national poets 
its suitability any class reader, and par- The Church and the Age Reason, 
ticularly doubts the wisdom spending library funds Cragg, (Penguin A505, $1.25; III), volume 
our for it. series five volumes summarizing the history the 
Pocket Print and Reprint Albert Einstein and Leopold Infeld, first published 
and the Upperbracket Paperbacks: 1938, will excellent supplementary reading for col- 
phy and (Macmillan 44, $2.25; will Myst 
and five new additions its mystery library include 
His Poetry Elizabeth Drew, (Scribner SL34, $1.25; 
poet’s work from the early poems through the “Four $0.95; cf. 14) The Lady 
The two volumes Max Amer- and Her Doctor, (C187, $0.95; IIa) Andrew Garve’s 
ica Civilization, reprint the 1957 edition 
the the meaning and movement history should read Her- murder, and detection 
ich remains one the best introductions Illa, cf. 110, vol. 19) Cat Among the 
ilar subject Beyond Tragedy Reinhold Niebuhr, Pigeons Agatha Christie, (Pocketbook 6052, $0.35; 
The time, power and culture. ough this reviewer eatre: 
cannot agree with the author’s basic principles, the Hill and Wang continue expand their excellent 
book good introduction Protestant theology drama series with Five Plays Lope Vega, 
history Those looking for blend fine writing, new translation Jill Booty, which includes “Peri- 
uzanne Langer’s Problems Art, $1.25; medo,” “The Dog the Manger,” and “Fuentove- 
lla); the ten philosophic lectures which comprise $1.95; Benjamin Hunningher’s 
book discuss creation, form, symbols, and imitation with The Origin the Theater, (MD28, $1.35; 
that shows the writer not only thinker with pages photographic plates Henri 
but artist well And for the beginning The Art the Theatre, (MD26, $1.25; I), 
Janson, (WSP1036, $0.90; I), abridged edition Fergusson contributes introductory essay 
with 100 the black-and-white and the Poetics, Buthcer’s translation, (D-27, 
color illustrations from the original extraordinarily $1.25; Five Plays Oscar Wilde, (Bantam 
good the Also, Paul Sachs’ Pocket Book $0.50; IIa), has introduction Hesketh 
Great Drawings, (WSP730, $0.60; which treats Pearson and bargain for drama students. Included 
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are “Lady Windermere’s “The Importance 
Being Earnest,” “An Ideal Husband,” Woman 
Importance,” and “Salome” Fifteen American 
One Act Plays, edited Paul Kozelka, representa- 
tive selection various types one-acters, all emi- 
nently actable, and all unhackneyed, $0.60; 
Three Comedies, edited Joseph Mersand, 
(WSP651, $0.60; I), include Van Druten’ Remem- 
ber Mama,” Lindsay Crouse’s “Life With Father,” 
and Hart Kaufman’s “You Can’t Take With 
You.” Both are volumes new ANTA 
Washington Square Press, Pocketbook affiliate, adds 
the Shakespeare series edited Wright and 
LaMar, the Folger Library, Henry IV, part 
$0.45; and Henry IV, part II, (W110, 


General Fiction: 


Arthur Miller’s The Misfits, (Dell F115, $0. IIb, cf. 
418, vol. 20) Wilder Stone Joh Leggett, 

(Dell F109, $0. 50; cf. 352, vol. 19) Two 

Novels Waugh include “Scoop” and “Put 
Out More Flags,” (Dell LX128, $0.75; John 
Schneider’s The Golden Kazoo, 1956 novel about 
presidential campaign that came close the 1960 
event, (Dell D178, $0.35; IIa) Irving Stone’s bio- 
graphical novel, Jack London, Sailor Horseback, 
(Pocketbook GC64, $0.50; IIb) Donn Byrne’s 


short novel Messer Marco Polo, $0.45; 


Private Duty Faith Baldwin, (Dell 402, $0.35; 
I), one those nurse-and-doctor romances Stiletto 
Harold Robbins hardly more than potboiler 
torrid romance involving gangsters and Mafia, (Dell 


C115, $0.50; IV). 


General Non-Fiction: 


Dell its Laurel Library Oscar Wilde, selec- 
tion his works edited Graham Hough, (LC152, 
Reed Whittemore, (LB147, $0.35; and Whit- 
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tier, selection edited Donald Hall, 
Franklin Roosevelt and the Age 
(LC157, $0.50; Errol Flynn’s 
biography, Wicked, Wicked Ways, (Dell 511, 
cf. 419, vol. Brazen Chariots Rober 
Crisp, account tank combat Work 
War II, (Ballantine, F468K, $0.50; Your Crea 
tive Power Alex Osborn, 
advertising agency, (Dell F120, $0.50; 
Orrmont describes Love Cults and Faith Healers, with 
case histories recent “sex-and-religion” merchant 
whose main aim was make money, 
F456K, $0.50; Montague Free offers Com. 
plete Guide Gardening, (Pocketbook M-5006, $0.50; 
I), just time for the spring Dick Clark, 
disk-jockey for the early-teenage howlers, writes with 
cliches both hands Your Happiest Years, 
$0.50; Only the pocket-size the revised edition 
Hammond’s World Atlas wrong with this handy 
little publication, (Dell LX124, $0.75; I); you will need 
very sharp eyes pocket reading-glass make use 
Juliet Lowell plows the children-at-camp 
ground for Dear Folks, excerpts letters and postcards 
from vacationing small fry, often suspiciously from the 
same the same parents, (M4196, $0.35; 
repetitious and small dimension. Kids are funnier 
than this. 


Advance Ratings 


(complete reviews will appear the next issue) 
Muggeridge, Malcolm Affairs the Heart (IIb) 
Sherman, Susan Give Myself 
Hine, Lord Love Duck 
Goodman, Ezra 

The Fifty-Year Decline Hollywood 
Caldwell, Erskine Jenny Nature 
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